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Although  ten  years  have  passed  since  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  ended, 
Americans  are  still  debating  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  Professor  George  Herring 
has  labeled  “America’s  longest  war.”'  Much 
of  the  discussion  centers  on  American 
strategy  in  Southeast  Asia  between  1961  and 
1972.  Current  commentators  such  as  Colonel 
Harry  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  and  General  William 
E.  DePuy  argue  that  the  war  could  have  been 
won  if  Washington  had  followed  a  more 
decisive  and  comprehensive  military  strategy 
in  Southeast  Asia.^  A  formal  declaration  of 
war,  mobilization  of  the  reserves,  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  and  a 
naval  blockade  of  Haiphong  harbor  and 
perhaps  of  Sihanoukville  as  well  are  all  part 
of  a  recipe  which,  they  feel,  might  have 
changed  the  outcome  of  the  struggle.  Like 
any  historical  hypothesis,  their  assertions  are 
difficult  to  prove  or  refute.  Yet  many  of  their 
assumptions  can  be  challenged.  Despite  the 
vast  material  on  the  Vietnam  War  pouring 
forth  over  the  last  twenty  years,  there  are  still 
document  collections  hitherto  unexploited, 
memoirs  yet  to  be  written,  and  entire  areas  of 
the  conflict  that  have  been  unaddressed.  The 
US  Army’s  official  history  of  the  period  has 
still  to  see  the  light  of  day.  Future  revelations 
may  ultimately  change  our  perceptions  of 
what  took  place  in  Vietnam  and  in  turn  affect 
our  judgment  of  the  war’s  lessons,  some  of 
which  appear  so  self-evident  today. 

At  first  glance,  the  history  of  the 
American  involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
appears  relatively  straightforward.  The  over¬ 
all  policy  of  the  United  States  government 


there  was  always  clear— the  preservation  of 
an  independent,  non-communist  government 
in  Saigon.  American  military  objectives, 
however,  were  less  sharply  defined.  By  1964 
the  major  threat  to  Saigon  came  from  an 
internal  insurgency  patterned  after  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  three-phase  “revolutionary  warfare’’ 
experiences  in  China.  Two  phases,  an 
organizational  phase  creating  a  clandestine 
political  infrastructure  and  a  guerrilla 
warfare  phase  stretching  the  military  forces 
of  the  established  government  as  thin  as 
possible,  were  firmly  in  place;  the  third  or 
conventional  warfare  phase  seemed  im¬ 
minent.  In  response,  the  US  government 
supported  a  three-pronged  counterinsurgency 
or  “pacification”  campaign  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  With  American  advice  and  assistance, 
the  Saigon  regime  attempted  to  destroy  the 
military  forces  of  the  insurgents,  root  out 
their  normally  clandestine  governmental 
apparatus,  and  protect  and  fortify  its  own 
political,  economic,  and  social  institutions. 
Pacification  was  a  strategy  for  both  defeating 
the  revolutionaries  and  strengthening  the 
fledgling  state  of  South  Vietnam— what  so¬ 
cial  scientists  have  called  “nation  building.” 

Prior  to  the  commitment  of  US  ground 
troops  in  1965,  American  military  par¬ 
ticipation  was  limited  primarily  to  advising 
the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  In  1964 
Saigon  faced  an  insurgent  army  that  ranged 
from  hamlet  militia  and  full-time  guerrillas  to 
conventional  light  infantry  battalions  and 
regiments.  To  defeat  this  diverse  force, 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  leaders 
identified  three  purely  military  missions: 
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“search  and  destroy”  (engaging  conventional 
or  mobile  enemy  units);  “clear  and  hold” 
(engaging  enemy  territorial  companies  and 
guerrillas);  and  “securing”  (providing  mili¬ 
tary  security  on  a  continuing  basis  so  that  the 
other  pacification  tasks  could  be  carried  out). 
The  nonmiiitary  pacification  tasks  remained 
largely  the  province  of  Saigon’s  civil  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  their  American  civilian 
advisers  (with  some  help  from  US  Army 
Special  Forces  teams  operating  in  the  hin¬ 
terlands). 

Despite  the  great  increase  in  American 
military  aid  between  1961  and  1964,  the  early 
pacification  effort  was  a  failure.  Major 
problem  areas  centered  on  the  southern 
republic’s  lack  of  leadership,  the  over- 
centralization  of  power  in  Saigon,  and  South 
Vietnam’s  often  xenophobic  resistance  to 
American  advice  if  not  American  support. 
Other  difficulties  arose  from  the  complex 
sequencing  of  the  various  military  and 
nonmilitary  tasks,  and  the  division  of 
American  advice  among  a  variety  of  agencies 
loosely  coordinated  by  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador.  The  tendency  of  Americans  to 
compartmentalize  military  and  nonmilitary 
tasks  exacerbated  such  problems.  In  both 
Saigon  and  Washington,  the  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  local  security,  the  “securing”  mission, 
was  often  badly  neglected,  and  the  other, 
nonmilitary  elements  of  pacification  also 
received  decreasing  attention. 

Sometime  in  1965,  and  perhaps  even 
earlier,  the  direct  participation  of  both  Hanoi 
and  Washington  in  the  war  changed  the 
thrust  of  American  strategy.  As  American 
ground  combat  forces  arrived  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  search  and  destroy  effort 
became  increasingly  distinct  from  the  other 
elements  of  pacification  and,  in  the  end, 
became  separate  unto  itself,  the  strategy  of 
attrition.  The  attrition  strategy  was  relatively 
simple.  It  sought  to  inflict  unacceptable 
casualties  on  the  forces  of  the  opponent  and 
thereby  force  a  successful  outcome  to  the 
war.  Although  the  American  military 
Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Vietnam, 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  never 
articulated  the  hew  strategy  in  any  formal 
directive  or  campaign  plan,  he  and  most  of 


his  fellow  generals  consciously  adopted  it  in 
mid- 1965  as  the  best  way  to  use  American 
superiority  in  firepower  and  mobility.  The 
attrition  strategy  had  the  virtue  of  bypassing 
the  political  turmoil  of  Saigon  and  dispensing 
with  the  extraordinarily  complex  politico- 
military  strategy  of  pacification.  American 
leaders  made  the  assumption  that  the  in¬ 
surgency  directed  by  Hanoi  had  little  in¬ 
digenous  support  in  the  South,  Military 
attrition,  they  felt,  could  force  the  northern 
regime  out  of  the  war  and  dry  up  the  southern 
insurgency.^  A  ground  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  was  unnecessary.  General  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  summed  up  American  thinking,  telling 
President  Johnson  in  February  1967:  “If  we 
apply  pressure  upon  the  enemy  relentlessly  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  ...  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  be  unable  effectively  to 
support  the  war  in  the  south”  and  “the  war 
would  essentially  be  won.”*’ 

Late  in  1965  Maxwell  Taylor,  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who 
had  also  served  as  the  US  Ambassador  to 
Saigon,  voiced  strong  reservations  over  the 
attrition  strategy.  Taylor  believed  that 
Westmoreland’s  plans  would  soon  place  the 
major  burden  of  the  war  effort  on  the 
arriving  US  ground  combat  forces.  The 
results,  he  warned,  would  relegate  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  to  the  background,  dra¬ 
matically  increase  American  combat  casual¬ 
ties,  and  fuel  domestic  opposition  to  the  war 
effort.’  Two  years  later  Taylor’s  predictions 
seemed  to  have  come  true.  In  April  1967,  with 
about  400,000  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  and  no  victory  on  the  battlefield  in 
sight,  Westmoreland  found  his  civilian 
superiors.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
reluctant  to  send  further  reinforcements. 
Both  demanded  that  he  somehow  squeeze 
more  mileage  out  of  Saigon’s  own  military 
forces.  The  impression  in  Washington,  ex¬ 
plained  General  Wheeler,  was  simply  that 
“the  South  Vietnamese  have  now  leaned  back 
in  their  foxholes  and  are  content  for  us  to 
carry  the  major  share  of  the  combat  ac¬ 
tivity.”*  To  counter  such  charges,  West¬ 
moreland  conducted  a  press  campaign  to 
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improve  the  image  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers,  and  he  sponsored  more  combined 
operations  between  American  and  Viet¬ 
namese  units.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  also 
suggested  publicly  that  the  steadily  improving 
South  Vietnamese  forces  might  be  able  to 
replace  some  American  ground  troops  within 
the  next  two  years.’  According  to  General 
Leonard  F.  Chapman,  the  new  Commandant 
of  the  US  Marine  Corps,  Westmoreland  also 
agreed  to  curtail  American  search  and 
destroy  operations  in  the  interior  of  South 
Vietnam  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
American  combat  units  providing  security  for 
the  pacification  campaign.* 

However,  the  MACV  commander  put 
off  making  any  major  changes  in  the  roles 
and  missions  of  his  American  troops.  During 
the  Tet  Offensive  of  1968,  he  requested  over 
200,000  more  US  troops;  with  these  rein¬ 
forcements,  Westmoreland  hoped  to  move 
into  the  Laotian  panhandle  and  the  southern 
portions  of  North  Vietnam,  seal  off  the 
borders  of  the  southern  republic,  and  engage 
the  enemy  in  his  cross-border  sanctuaries.'’  To 
Westmoreland’s  chagrin,  President  John¬ 
son’s  continued  reluctance  to  expand  the 
ground  war  in  Southeast  Asia  or  to  mobilize 
America’s  reserves  made  such  proposals 
unacceptable.  The  war  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  a  stalemate. 

Following  the  Tet  Offensive  of  1968, 
American  military  policy  in  Vietnam 
underwent  a  major  transition.  Although 
its  specific  origins  are  difficult  to  trace,  this 
change  clearly  predated  the  inauguration  of 
Richard  Nixon  in  January  1969.  Several 
months  prior  to  the  1968  American 
presidential  election.  General  Creighton  W. 
Abrams,  Jr.,  Westmoreland’s  successor, 
approved  a  new  “one  war”  campaign  plan 
that  formally  ended  the  division  of  missions 
between  the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
and  those  of  the  United  States.  Henceforth 
the  ground  components  of  both  armies  were 
to  assume  identical  missions,  and  those 
missions  were  to  support  the  old  strategy  of 
pacification.’®  Both  Abrams  and  his 
pacification  deputy.  Ambassador  Robert  W. 
Komer,  feared  that  the  Paris  peace  talks 


might  lead  to  an  expedited  settlement  to  the 
war  based  on  territorial  control.  They  also 
regarded  the  change  in  roles  and  missions  as 
the  best  means  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion  if  a  peace  agreement 
could  not  be  reached.  Thus,  pacification, 
with  its  emphasis  on  territorial  security,  once 
again  moved  to  the  forefront.  The  strategy  of 
attrition  was  dead. 

Even  as  these  plans  went  into  effect,  the 
Nixon  Administration  initiated  the  strategy 
of  Vietnamization,  an  entirely  new  American 
approach  to  the  war.  Initial  guidance  to 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  in  April  1969 
specified  that  the  primary  objective  of 
Vietnamization  was  to  replace  US  ground 
combat  forces  with  similar  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  American  ground  units  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  over  three  to 
four  years,  leaving  some  type  of  residual 
force  to  provide  only  advisory  assistance,  air 
support,  and  technical  aid."  With  these 
instructions.  General  Abrams  concentrated 
on  three  military  objectives  between  1969  and 
1972:  increasing  the  capabilities  of  Saigon’s 
defense  establishment;  supervising  the  draw¬ 
down  of  the  American  military  forces;  and 
maintaining  pressure  on  the  “residual’’  Viet 
Cong  insurgency.  He  also  kept  a  close  watch 
on  the  larger  North  Vietnamese  Army  units, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  had  retreated  to 
border  sanctuaries  just  beyond  the  reach  of 
American  firepower,  badly  damaged  but  still 
capable  of  offensive  action.  American  ob¬ 
jectives  during  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
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cross-border  excursions  of  1970  and  1971 
were  limited  to  disrupting  enemy  base  areas 
and  logistical  capabilities,  representing  little 
departure  from  existing  policies.  In  the  spring 
of  1972,  after  most  American  ground  combat 
units  had  departed.  North  Vietnam  launched 
an  “Easter  Offensive,”  the  only  real  test  of 
Vietnamization.  When  the  smoke  finally 
cleared  several  months  later,  two  new  factors 
were  apparent.  First,  the  internal  insurgency 
was  no  longer  a  potent  factor  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield;  the  battles  had  been  almost  entirely 
conventional  in  nature.  Second,  the  North 
Vietnamese  offensive  showed  that  with 
massive  American  air  support  directed  by 
“advisers”  like  Major  General  James  F. 
Hollingsworth,  John  Paul  Vann,  and  many 
others,  Saigon’s  armed  forces  were  capable 
of  beating  back  even  the  strongest  enemy 
attack.’^  In  this  light,  Vietnamization  can  be 
judged  a  success.  Its  life,  however,  was  brief. 
The  Paris  peace  accords,  signed  in  January 
1973,  terminated  the  American  advisory 
effort,  drastically  curtailed  further  American 
military  assistance  to  Saigon,  and  brought  an 
end  to  the  gradual  and  orderly  process  known 
as  Vietnamization.  American  leaders  had  not 
had  time  to  prepare  South  Vietnam  for  a  total 
withdrawal  of  direct  US  military  advice  and 
support.  The  agreement  came  as  a  shock  to 
Saigon,  and  the  ensuing  collapse  of  the 
southern  republic  in  1975  had  little  to  do  with 
Vietnamization  as  it  had  been  originally 
conceived  in  Washington. 

Although  perhaps  superficially  valid, 
this  survey  of  American  policy  and  strategy  in 
South  Vietnam  may  be  too  simplistic.  Many 
issues  remain.  Some  were  identified  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  but  few  were  resolved. 
At  what  point,  for  example,  did  the  conflict 
cease  to  be  primarily  a  “low-intensity”  in¬ 
surgency  and  become  a  conventional  war? 
Was  it  in  1965  when  regular  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  troops  entered  the  contest?  In 
1968  when  the  insurgents  decided  to  stand 
and  fight  at  Hue  and  elsewhere?  Or  in  1972, 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  attempted  a  large 
conventional  invasion?  To  what  extent  did 
the  North  control  the  insurgency  in  the 
South?  To  what  extent  was  the  struggle  a 
contest  between  two  sovereign  states  rather 


than  rival  Vietnamese  governments  or 
competing  ideologies?  Finally,  was  Viet¬ 
namization,  beneath  all  the  official  fanfare, 
merely  a  ploy  to  cover  an  ignominious 
American  withdrawal  from  a  war  that  could 
not  be  won — or  was  it  an  innovative  program 
for  successfully  pursuing  America’s  ob¬ 
jectives  in  Southeast  Asia  that  somehow  went 
astray?  More  to  the  point,  was  Vietnamiza¬ 
tion  a  strategy  for  winning  the  war  or  was  it  a 
means  of  solving  domestic  American  political 
and  economic  problems  that  had  little  to  do 
with  Southeast  Asia? 

To  Colonel  Robert  A.  Guenthner,  a 
division  senior  adviser  in  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  delta  region,  some  answers  in  mid- 
1965  were  clear  enough:  the  local  guerrillas 
posed  no  more  than  an  occasional  an¬ 
noyance;  the  real  threat  came  from  the 
regular  Viet  Cong  forces  operating  along  the 
Cambodian  border.  In  Guenthner’s  opinion, 
the  war  had  already  “assumed  the  proportion 
of  a  military  confrontation  between  two 
relatively  sophisticated  conventional  military 
machines.”  Whatever  side  put  the  most 
military  power  in  the  field,  he  predicted, 
would  win.‘^  Another  American  adviser. 
Colonel  Edward  F.  Brunner,  who  served  in 
the  same  area  one  year  later,  seconded  these 
views.’''  Elaborating  on  the  same  point  in  On 
Strategy:  The  Vietnam  War  in  Perspective, 
Colonel  Summers  argued  that  American 
military  leaders  paid  too  much  attention  to 
pacification  and  the  internal  insurgency 
throughout  the  war;  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
effort  could  be  found  only  in  Hanoi.  The 
pacification  strategy  addressed  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  rather  than  its  cause.  As 
long  as  North  Vietnam  remained  virtually 
untouched,  the  United  States  could  not 
engage  the  enemy  effectively,  let  alone  win 
the  war.’^  For  the  United  States  to  achieve  its 
objectives  in  South  Vietnam,  more  decisive 
military  action  against  Hanoi  was  necessary. 
Taking  Summers  one  step  further,  General 
DePuy  recently  suggested  that  placing  the 
equivalent  of  seven  US  combat  divisions 
astride  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  along  the  DMZ 
and  into  Laos  might  have  effectively  ended 
the  war  in  the  South.  Like  Summers,  both  he 
and  retired  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr., 
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the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  between  1970 
and  1974,  felt  that  the  weight  of  American 
combat  power  ought  to  have  been  directed 
against  North  Vietnam  and  that  heavier  air 
attacks  on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  also  were 
necessary.'*  North  Vietnam’s  response  to  the 
Linebacker  bombing  campaigns  in  1972 
seems  to  bear  out  their  point. 

General  Westmoreland  himself  might 
find  it  easy  to  approve  these  judgments.  As 
MACV  commander,  he  had  repeatedly  but 
unsuccessfully  urged  his  superiors  to  adopt 
such  measures.”  Other  military  spokesmen, 
however,  have  disagreed,  holding  that  the 
United  States  placed  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  conventional  war  effort  between  1965  and 
1968,  and  too  little  on  the  provision  of 
population  security  or  the  advisory  effort. 
Early  in  the  war  Ambassador  Taylor  and 
retired  Lieutenant  General  James  Gavin 
favored  an  “enclave  strategy,’’  in  which 
American  ground  forces,  operating  from 
secure  coastal  enclaves,  would  back  up  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  that  would  continue 
to  handle  most  of  the  fighting.'®  Retired 
General  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  later  noted  that 
“our  number  one  military  job  was  to  develop 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  that  could 
successfully  pacify  and  defend  their  own 
country,”  but  the  United  States  never  gave 
this  critical  task  sufficient  attention.” 
Thomas  C.  Thayer,  Director  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis,  1966-1972, 
pointed  out  that  only  a  small  portion  of  US 
military  expenditures  in  the  war  went  for 
territorial  security;  the  larger  share  was 
absorbed  by  US  air  interdiction  and  ground 
operations  along  South  Vietnam’s  borders.^" 
His  detailed  statistics  challenge  Summers’ 
assumption  that  American  military  opera¬ 
tions  were  too  closely  tied  down  to 
pacification-related  tasks. 

Others  had  different  answers.  Colonel 
Charles  M.  Simpson  III,  former  deputy 
commander  of  the  US  Army  5th  Special 
Forces  Group,  saw  the  Civilian  Irregular 
Defense  Group  program,  the  effort  to  bring 
the  South  Vietnamese  ethnic  and  religious 
minorities  into  the  war  effort,  as  a  prototype 
for  a  larger,  more  effective  advisory  system 


that  might  have  obviated  the  use  of  US 
combat  troops.^'  The  US  Marine  Corps 
generals  were  dissatisfied  with  Saigon’s 
performance  in  pacification  and  wanted  to 
commit  their  own  forces  more  heavily  to 
local  security,  gradually  eliminating  the 
insurgency  in  their  rear  areas  along  the  coast 
before  moving  into  the  interior."®  Sir  Robert 
Thompson,  a  counterinsurgency  expert  who 
headed  the  British  Advisory  Mission  to  South 
Vietnam  from  1961  to  1965,  agreed  with  the 
Marines,  advocating  what  has  often  been 
called  the  “spreading  oil  spot”  strategy  of 
pacification."’  In  his  eyes,  Westmoreland’s 
military  campaigns  in  the  heavily  forested, 
mountainous  interior  nullified  America’s 
sophisticated  technological  superiority  and 
allowed  the  enemy  a  free  hand  in  the 
populated  coastal  regions.  More  ambitious 
US  military  operations  in  the  rugged  Laotian 
wilderness  to  block  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
were  too  expensive  and  too  risky,  and  Lam 
Son  719,  South  Vietnam’s  “raid”  into  Laos 
in  1971,  supported  this  point.  In  addition, 
Army  logisticians  might  have  looked  askance 
at  any  proposal  to  put  a  large  American  army 
in  the  Indochinese  interior  with  no  deep¬ 
water  port  in  sight. 

The  debate  over  American  strategy 
continued  throughout  the  Vietnam  War 
and  after,  often  at  an  earthy  level.  While 
some  advocated  “bombing  the  north  back 
into  the  stone  age” — suggesting  that  the 
decisive  opponent  was  Hanoi— others 
favored  “towing  South  Vietnam  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  and  sinking  it,”  im¬ 
plying  that  the  war  could  be  won  in  the  South 
itself.  But  without  any  consensus  regarding 
military  objectives,  there  could  be  no  con¬ 
sensus  on  military  strategy.  Obviously  the 
earlier  views  of  Taylor  and  Thompson  were 
compatible  with  the  Vietnamization  policy  of 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird. 
Vietnamization  reaffirmed  America’s  limited 
objectives  in  South  Vietnam,  and  it  em¬ 
phasized  the  primary  role  that  the  Saigon 
government  would  have  to  play  in  ending  the 
conflict.  However,  Vietnamization  was  not  a 
strategy  for  fighting  the  war;  it  simply 
shuffled  existing  roles  and  missions  between 
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the  allied  participants.  In  the  later  years  of 
the  war,  even  as  the  fighting  grew  more 
conventional,  the  allied  forces  remained 
deployed  in  an  area  support  configuration 
and  continued  to  rely  on  firepower  rather 
than  mobility  to  defeat  their  opponents  in 
battle.  The  conclusion  that  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  never  resolved  the 
question  of  whether  they  were  pursuing  a 
strategy  of  attrition  or  a  strategy  of  pacifica¬ 
tion  is  inescapable,  and  it  explains,  in  part, 
Saigon’s  inability  to  respond  effectively  to 
the  final  enemy  offensive  in  1975 . 

A  final  question  involves  the  nature  of 
the  ground  war  itself.  History  may  never 
produce  an  accurate  assessment  of  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  operations 
because  of  deficient  records  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  decentralized  organization  of  the  in¬ 
surgents.  But  even  on  the  American  side,  the 
picture  is  confusing.  Throughout  the  conflict, 
different  levels  of  enemy  activity  necessitated 
different  responses  from  region  to  region  and 
even  from  province  to  province.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  generalize  on  the  nature  of  the 
war  based  on  personal  experiences.  Although 
American  officials  compiled  masses  of 
statistics  in  an  effort  to  pierce  the  dense  fog 
of  war,  the  results  were  often  less  than 
illuminating.  In  1968,  for  example,  military 
analysts  noted  the  direct  relationship  between 
enemy  offensive  ground  operations  and 
American  casualties,  and  they  glooihily 
concluded  that  the  enemy  controlled  the 
tempo  of  the  war  from  nearly  inviolate 
border  sanctuaries.^*  However,  the  same 
statistical  evidence  can  be  used  to  show  that 
the  tempo  of  the  war,  if  measured  in  terms  of 
American  combat  deaths,  was  directly 
proportional  to  US  ground  troop  levels  in 
South  Vietnam  and  thus,  presumably,  to  US 
ground  operations  (obviously  this  relation¬ 
ship  does  not  hold  true  for  South  Vietnam’s 
Laotian  operation  in  1971  or  the  1972  Easter 
Offensive).  The  more  US  ground  combat 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  the  greater  the 
number  of  American  war  casualties.  Despite 
Abrams’  announced  changes  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  US  ground  forces  after  1968, 
there  was  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  American  losses.  Either 


Westmoreland’s  search  and  destroy  tactics 
that  characterized  American  combat  opera¬ 
tions  prior  to  1968  were  not  as  hazardous  as 
they  had  seemed,  or  the  enemy  had  found 
new  methods  of  inflicting  casualties  on  the 
Americans  after  1968. 

Equally  confounding  were  South  Vietna¬ 
mese  casualty  levels  and  rates.  In  most 
categories  their  losses  were  higher  than 
American  losses  throughout  the  war.  For 
example,  iit  1967,  when  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  troop  strengths  were  ap¬ 
proximately  equal,  Saigon  suffered  12,716 
combat  losses  to  9,378  for  the  United 
States. “  If  the  Vietnamese  casualty  reports 
are  reliable,  then  obviously  not  all  of  the 
indigenous  soldiers  were  leaning  back  in  their 
foxholes.  Confining  the  comparison  to 
numbers  of  actual  combat  troops  in  the 
theater  may  resolve  some  of  these  anomalies 
(since  the  United  States  had  a  huge  logistical 
apparatus),  but  it  would  also  introduce  new 
ones  since  the  South  Vietnamese  militia-like 
territorial  units  had  the  highest  casualty  rates. 
Perhaps  the  “unconventional”  war  for  the 
hamlets  and  villages  was  more  hotly  con¬ 
tested  during  Westmoreland’s  tenure  than 
many  believed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
great  ironies  of  the  war  that  as  MACV  geared 
up  for  the  pacification  effort  with  the 
establishment  of  Komer’s  Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  Development  Support 
staff  in  1967  and  the  Accelerated  Pacification 
Campaign  in  1968,  the  war  was  becoming 
increasingly  conventional  and,  by  1972,  its 
course  much  more  susceptible  to  the  kind  of 
military  power  that  the  US  armed  forces  were 
best  able  to  project. 

A  recent  review  at  the  Center  of  Military 
History  of  a  detailed  draft  manuscript 
treating  combat  operations  in  South  Vietnam 
from  1966  to  1967  has  thrown  into  question 
even  deeper  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
the  war.  The  study  showed  that  West¬ 
moreland’s  “search  and  destroy”  attrition 
strategy  may  never  have  been  implemented 
due  to  the  enemy’s  unwillingness  to  engage 
larger  American  units.  Large-scale  operations 
in  the  Vietnamese  interior  were  uncommon 
and  those  that  were  undertaken,  like  Junction 
City,  were  fairly  ineffectual.  Instead,  most 
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American  ground  combat  operations,  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  alike,  were  small-scale 
affairs  that  took  place  along  the  Vietnamese 
coast,  from  the  Delta  waterways  to  the  Bong 
Son  plains,  or  in  the  adjacent  forests  and 
jungles  that  bordered  these  densely  inhabited 
regions.  The  war  of  the  “big  battalions”  may 
have  been  a  myth.  Such  a  reinterpretation  of 
American  combat  activities  may  better  ex¬ 
plain  why,  for  example,  units  of  the  Americal 
and  9th  Divisions  were  continually  operating 
in  heavily  populated  areas  from  1967  to  1969, 
why  there  was  great  confusion  between  US 
and  South  Vietnamese  units  over  roles  and 
missions,  and  why  officers  like  Summers  felt 
MACV  paid  too  much  attention  to  pacifica- 
ion.  But  other  mysteries  remain  unsolved:  the 
final  results  of  the  Westmoreland-CBS  case 
were  unsatisfying;  an  accurate  appraisal  of 
America’s  joint  bombing  campaign  in  Laos 
and  North  Vietnam  continued  to  be  elusive; 
and  a  serious  debate  over  the  performance  of 
rotary-wing  aviation  in  LAM  SON  719  was 
never  resolved.  Indeed,  the  controversies 
surrounding  the  conflict  have  scarcely  abated 
since  1975,  making  one  more  sympathetic  to 
those,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  defense 
establishment,  who  would  rather  forget  that 
America  ever  fought  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Until  we  achieve  a  better  understanding 
of  what  took  place  in  South  Vietnam, 
Washington,  and  Hanoi,  any  discussion  of 
alternative  strategies  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers.  Studying  the  roles  and 
missions  of  American  forces  as  well  as  those 
of  their  allies  is  critical  to  comprehending 
what  US  leaders  felt  were  their  objectives  and 
how  they  sought  to  accomplish  them. 
Disagreements  in  the  allied  camp  over  roles 
and  missions  only  reflected  deeper  divisions 
over  what  had  to  be  done  and  how  best  to  do 
it.  Almost  all  postmortems  of  the  war  attest 
to  such  differences  over  ends  and  means  and 
the  confusion  that  often  ensued.  The  in¬ 
tentions  and  responses  of  the  enemy  are 
another  story.  As  pointed  out  by  one  former 
Special  Forces  officer,  there  may  never  have 
been  a  clear  dividing  line  between  the  con¬ 
ventional  and  unconventional  aspects  of  the 


war,  and  the  internal  insurgency  may  have 
had  more  resiliency  after  1968  than  many 
pacification  experts  thought  possible.^’  On 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  Viet  Cong  operations 
behind  South  Vietnamese  lines  after  1972 
were  no  more  than  commando  raids  with 
little  staying  power  and  bore  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  deep-rooted  insurgency  that  had 
characterized  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  At 
present,  we  simply  do  not  have  the  answers.^* 
Like  war  itself,  military  strategy  is 
inextricable  from  politics.  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  two  were  closely  related,  with  political 
considerations  impinging  on  almost  every 
major  military  decision,  as  we  should  have 
expected.  To  isolate  military  strategy  may  be 
a  theoretical  exercise  with  little  practical 
application  except  to  remind  political 
decision-makers  of  the  limits  and  require¬ 
ments  of  military  force.  In  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  Washington  never  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  expanding  American  participation  in 
the  ground  war  beyond  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam.  America’s  fighting  strategy  in  1972 
represented  a  return  to  policies  that  predated 
the  arrival  of  US  ground  troops  in  1965.  It  is 
indisputable  that  America’s  participation  in 
the  war  from  1965  to  1972  bought  time  for 
Saigon  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  its 
political  and  military  apparatus.  However,  it 
would  be  disingenuous  to  argue  that  this  was 
•an  American  military  objective.  Between 
1965  and  1968,  American  leaders  clearly 
hoped  to  settle  the  matter  through  the  use  of 
military  force.  The  application  of  con¬ 
ventional  military  power,  they  felt,  was  the 
best  way  to  win  the  war.  Their  degree  of 
success  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  any 
argument  that  even  more  conventional 
military  power  would  have  turned  the  tide 
must  be  judiciously  qualified;  Clausewitz 
would  have  been  among  the  first  to  agree  that 
such  power  has  its  limits.  Only  when  those 
limits  were  reached  did  American  leaders 
begin  seriously  to  explore  other  options.  To 
date,  few  studies  have  analyzed  this  search, 
but  its  examination  in  depth  must  dominate 
any  critical  assessment  of  the  final  years  of 
the  war. 
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